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vaccination at intervals is desirable and should invariably be
carried out in the event of an outbreak in the region. Service
personnel, who are likely to visit countries where small-pox is
endemic, are re-vaccinated at frequent intervals (3-5 years) ; in
the presence of an outbreak re-vaccination with three insertions
of lymph is recommended.
In immunized individuals, successful re-vaccination is followed
by three tj^pes of reaction depending on the immunity state of the
individual : (1) primary reaction which is the classical type and
indicates lack of immunity, (2) accelerated or vaccinoid reaction,
in which there is a mild form of reaction, complete in 8-10 days ;
this indicates a moderate degree of immunity, and (3) immediate
reaction in which a raised area of erythema appears, reaches a
maximum within 72 hours and disappears rapidly ; this is
indicative of a high degree of immunity. It has recently been
suggested that " Reaction of Immunity " is an unfortunate term
as, in many instances, the reaction may be due to increased sensi-
tivity to other products in the lymph and not to any specific
immunity.
Complications are unusual, but occasionally after primary
vaccination of adults an encephalo-myelitis develops some 11-16
days after the vaccination. While there is little doubt that the
nervous condition is definitely associated with the process of
vaccination, it appears equally certain that the vaccinia virus is
not the direct cause of the lesions in the nervous system (see p. 436).
In order to reduce the risk of such complications, the Ministry of
Health (1928) recommended inter alia that one insertion with the
minimum of trauma should be given ; primary vaccination should
be performed in infancy between the ages of 2-6 months; and two
medical inspections instead of one should be made subsequently.
Owing to the possible occurrence of these serious complications
and of the mild form of small-pox, some authorities recommend
that vaccination should no longer be enforced ; they consider that
the natural infection is less hazardous than the immunization pro-
cess. In consequence only 20-40 per cent, of children in this
country are now vaccinated in infancy. It is, however, possible for
an'unimmunized community to develop under such conditions, and
the introduction of a virulent virus into such a population may
have serious consequences. The latter event is rendered more
probable by the increase and development of air transport, as it
is now easier for individuals incubating the infection to gain
admittance into the country. Several small outbreaks have